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As we move into a Presidential 
Election yr, it is well to recall that 
politicians do not operate upon a 
contemporary calendar. All that 
they do—and certainly all that they 
say—is reckoned on basis of com- 
ing elections. Normally at this sea- 
son both parties would be actively 
furthering legislation to which they 
could presently point with pride. 
Now, however, these groups have 
apparently sold themselves the no- 
tion that conditions are going to 
be pretty grim come November. 
Each is doing as little as possible; 
seeking to cast the onus for in- 
action upon the opposition, and 
hoping apparently to win at the 
polls by default. Keeping this situ- 
ation in mind, we forecast the fol- 
lowing developments: 

Prices: Neither party will take 
realistic action to curb inflation. 

Wages: There is even less indi- 
cation that wages will be held 
down. They aren’t even going to 
talk about this issue, and a new 
round of union demands will come 
with the robins. 

Tares: A measure of relief, but 
the net will be less than you ex- 
pect. Accent on placating largest 
number of voters. 

Foreign Aid: Will be voted sub- 
stantially as programmed, with pro- 
longed discussion on methods of 
disbursement. Currency stabiliza- 
‘tion (not forgetting U S dollar!) 
must be concomitant consideration. 


MAY WE out YOU ON THAT? 


Sen E.sert D Tuomas, of Utah, 
recommending a federation of Eu- 
ropean states within the UN: “One 
great need is for Europe to rid it- 
self of fear. Yet how can these na- 
tions get free of fear unless they 
unite, to ward off fear of want, fear 
of aggression?” 1-Q 

Generalissimo CHIANG KaI-SHEK: 
“When we look at the present 
world situation thru the lens of 
Christian faith, much which is ob- 
scure and confused becomes clear- 
er.” 2-Q 


Pres ‘TRUMAN’s commission on 
higher education, in 1st report, de- 
claring that segregation not only 
brings inferior schooling to Ne- 
groes, but “lessens the, quality of 
education for the whites as well.”: 
“To maintain 2 school systems side 
by side . . . means that neither can 
be of the quality that would be pos- 
sible if all available resources were 
devoted to one system.” 3-Q 


“ ” 


A T Penman, pres of Institute of 
Journalists, Great Britain: “Never 
in the field of human endeavor has 
so much history found so little 
space to edify so many.” 4-Q 

Mrs Oscar A AHLGREN, at Gen’l 
Federation of Women’s’ Clubs: 
“Peace begins on my street. Peace 
begins in my block. Peace begins in 
my house. Peace begins in my 
heart. Peace begins in your heart. 
I appeal to you to constantly bear 
in mind that not in Russia, not in 
the Balkans, not in England, not 
in Washington, D C — but in your 
heart and in my heart is the ques- 


tion ‘Shall we have a just and last- 
ing peace?’” 5-Q 


Ros’t M Houtcuins, chancellor of 
Univ of Chicago, denouncing uni- 
versal military training as “ridic- 
ulous and wasteful act of war”: 
“For this country to talk about 
UMT is the acme of provocation, 
for this country now possesses the 
exclusive monopoly of the most 
deadly weapon in history and has 
greater productive power than the 
rest of the world put together.” 6-Q 

Rep HELEN Dovatas, of Calif: “I 
talk in terms of bread and milk 
and shoes and keeping the con- 
sumer in the buying mkt. Mr 
Knutson wants to play this tax- 
reduction game in diamonds. I say, 
let’s play it in hearts.” 7-Q 

Sen Spessarp L HOLuLanp, of Fila: 
“It is the responsibility of our gov't 
to act jointly with Britain, France 
and our other friends in doing all 
within our power to bring order, 
production and commerce to that 
part of Europe and the world in 
which we have the power of deci- 
sion. We of course will retain hope 
that Russia will join us later.” 8-C) 


“ ” 
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E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AMERICA—vs Europe—1 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween Americans and Europeans in 
this crucial yr of 1947 is this: The 
Americans, in order to assume the 
leadership thrust upon them by 


destiny, must be frightened into 
taking action in the face of immi- 
nent danger. 
order to accept American leader- 
ship, must be assured that Ameri- 
cans not only have the necessary 
strength to meet the danger, but 
that they are willing to use their 
strength, and know how to do it 
both effectively and intelligently. — 
ANDRE VIsson, “Why Europe Doesn’t 
Trust Us,” The American Mercury, 
12-47, 


BOASTING—2 

The only creature that can croak 
and climb at the same time is a 
toad —Canadian Business. 


CAPITALISM—3 

To Europe’s hungry Reds who cry 
that capitalism is a failure, we 
must be pardoned for not reply- 
ing. It isn’t polite to talk back with 
the mouth full.—Portland Oregon- 
ian. 


CHILDREN—Training—4 

Children brought up in Sunday 
School are seldom brought up in 
court.—Wesley News. 


CHILDREN—Triumphs—5 

Little David came running to his 
father with a shout of triumph. 
“Look, Daddy, I pulled this corn- 
stalk up all by myself.” 

His father patted him on the 
back and said: “What a strong boy 
you are!” 


The Europeans, in. 


“Sure,” repl’d the little fellow, 
“and the whole world had hold of 
the other end!”—Canning Trade. 


CHIVALRY—6 

Who killed chivalry? That is per- 
haps a debatable question. But as 
to who it is that keeps it dead, I 
have no doubt. It is the women 
who keep chivalry buried beneath 
the sod. ’ 

How can a man be chivalrous to 
a female who waddles down a city 
street with a $500 fur coat over 
sloppy slacks? How can he be a 
knight in shining armor to a so- 
phisticated damsel with a cigaret 
hanging out of the corner of her 
red, red mouth, always going one 
better with a smutty story? How 
can one be protective to a dame 
who mainly wants to know if there 
is liquor in the bottle? And as for 
the battle-ax who gives you that 
accusing look and shoves you across 
the aisle when you finally win the 
battle with your conscience and 
offer her your seat, no, no, no! — 
KELLY O’NEALL, Denver Post. 


CORPORATIONS—Profits—7 

When extremists take a crack at 
“bloated rich stockholders,” who 
are they really attacking? The 
truth is, they are attacking over 
15 million small investors—average 
American citizens who have worked 
and saved and invested to pay their 
own way when their earning days 
are over. These stockholders get a 
small slice of the nat’l income. 
Workers take 71% of it; stock- 
holders take about 7%. In °45 the 
average stockholder rec’d less than 
$300 from all his stocks. 

Of 688,000 stockholders in Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
only 44,000 own as much as 100 
shares. All others own less than 100 
shares each. They have no unions 
to help them get a bigger cut. They 
have to stand by and watch or- 
ganized groups make demands 
which actually endanger their own 
small incomes. 

What is needed is the presenta- 
tion of the facts. Let labor know 
exactly what labor gets out of each 
dollar. Then let labor also know 
what happens to the rest — what 
goes into expansion, into taxes, into 
insurance, into social welfare bene- 
fits, and other essentials that cost 
money. The simple truth about 
corp’n affairs is all that is needed. 
—J B Howarp, Curtis Courier, hm, 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 








DISCRIMINATION—Housing—8 

“If the truth were admitted,” 
says Reginald A Johnson, Director 
of Field Services of the Natl] Urban 
League, “the (following) would be 
a typical adv describing rental 
property for Negro occupancy in 
one of our larger cities.” 

Ten room house, at least 60 yrs 
of age, badly in need of repair and 
redecoration. House is cold in wint- 
er and hot in summer. Convenient- 
ly located near smoky factories, 
noisy ry yds, and receives frequent 
fragrance from nearby stock-yds. 
Neighborhood is highly deterior- 
ated and is well supplied with all 
the factors that encourage crime 
and delinquency. Heavy truck traf- 
fic in area, no nearby playgrounds, 
and firetrap schoolhouse within 
walking distance. Best thing avail- 
able for nice Negro family at ex- 
orbitant rent.—American City. 


| They DO Say... 
| The average American used 
| the phone 301 times in course of 
| the yr, according to A T & T’s 
| Telephone Statistics of the 
| World. U S has more than 30 
| million phones against 1% mil- 
llion in Russia. Noting figure, 
| The Nation cracked: “Perhaps 
| that’s enough, considering they 
l are all on a party line.” .. . 
| War costs continue to stack up. 
Latest estimate: total costs of 
| World War II will am’t to $700 
| billion by 1972... . Sidelight on 
bubble gum popularity: A P re- 
ports that 25 to 30 million 
American children are ardent 
bubblers. Parental word as to 
proper disposal of bubbles would 
be apropos after the incident of 
j the Freedom Train. Two U S 
| marines had to work for 8 hrs to 
clean gum from carpets’. . . St 
j Louis Post-Dispatch. items re- 
port of U S military gov’t in 
Tokyo that biggest selling brand 
of cigarettes in Japan is named 
“peace” .. . Nat’l Broadcasting 
Co made recent change: use of 
| word “diaper” is now permitted 
on its programs—but only for 
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DRINK—Drinking—9 

On an Ignorant Sot: Five let- 
ters his life and his death will ex- 
press: 

He scarce knew ABC and he died 
of. XS.—Good Housekeeping. 
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FEAR-—-10 

Someone once asked Gen’ Grant 
if he never knew fear when he was 
about to go into battle Grant 
repl’d quite honestly to this effect: 
I was often afraid, but I figured 
that the opposing Gen’l was also 
afraid. I counted on his fear of me 
and his ignorance of my fear of 
him, and went in and crushed him 
before he found me out. — Mgt 
Briefs. 


GALLANTRY—Ili1 

Cubans will argue at length for 
the privilege of picking up a check 
or paying a fare, and it is a firmly 
established custom in Havana that 
when a man gets on a bus or st- 
car and sees a lady with whom he 
is acquainted, even if only slightly, 
he immediately points her out in 
the crowd to the conductor, and 
pays for her fare. To neglect this 
gallantry is so unthinkable that 
Miguel (Mike) Alonso, Cuban-born 
correspondent of the United Press 
in Havana, tells of getting on a 
bus one day when he happened to 
have only a nickel in his pocket, 
seeing a young woman he knew, 
paying her fare with his nickel, 
and then getting off and walking 
home. — ARTHUR BARTLETT, “Paris 
160 Mi’s Away,” Holiday, 1-’48. 


GERMAN Y—Postwar—12 

The Germans live on Spartan 
rations in a huge and somber poor- 
house, but among them are still to 
be found poets and philosophers.— 
GEO SHustTER, “Education’s New Re- 
sponsibility,” Survey Graphic, 11-47. 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—13 

All thru Grade 1, John, a polio 
victim, had clung to his crutch. 
Doctors had advised his parents to 
deprive him of the crutch. They 
tried. But getting to school was 
slow and awkward ... John was 
frantic when faced with the idea of 
being at school without it. 

Then, one day, he came without 
it. The contortions, as he struggled 
up the stairs, were painful to 
watch, 

“Where’s your 
asked the teacher. 


crutch, John?” 


“Tt got burned.” 

“That’s too bad. How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“I threw it in the fire myself.” 
And on John went. 

That was 6 mo’s ago. There are 
contortions still but they are be- 
coming less noticeable. The time 
will come when John will know 
that the day he put his crutch in 
the stove was one of. the greatest 
days in his life. Perhaps he knows 
it already. — Mary EDNA RITCHIE, 
Your Life. 


| | 
| We were talking about the yr I 
| just closing and what we, as in- 
| dividuals, had accomplished. One 
| of the men put it this way: “I’ve 
| dropped a lot of nickels in the 
I slot this yr. I’m going to con- i 
| tinue to do it. Sometime I'll not 
only get my nickels back but per- | 
haps I'll hit the jackpot.” | 
That’s language Americans 
| know. It merely says that if we 
| continue to try new things, new 
| ideas, new strategy, different | 
| methods, experiment and plug, 
| dare a bit, put our effort and | 
| time to work, sometime, some- | 
| where, we'll get a break, and | 
| perhaps a better measure of suc- | 
cess than we even expected. — | 
| Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual Life | 
| Assurance Co. 14 | 


INTERNAT’L ORGANIZATION—15 

Offhand, we don’t remember a 
time when there were so many in- 
ternat’l organizations and so little 
internat’] organization. — St Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


LOQUACITY—16 

Abraham Lincoln once said of a 
free lance writer he knew: “He can 
crowd more words into the smallest 
idea than any man I ever knew.”— 
Writer’s Guide. 


PEACE—17 

A Harlem barbershop has the 
casing of a 16-in shell in its win- 
dow, with a sign reading: RUST 
IN PEACE.—This Wk. 
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Lucy Hirtie, Editor 


PHILOSOPHY—18 

Philosophy is common sense. If 
it isn’t common sense, it isn’t phi- 
losophy——Ep W Howe, Executives’ 
Digest, syndicated by Cambridge 
Associates, Inc, Boston. 


PLAGIARISM—19 

Long ago Chas Lamb, answering 
a charge of plagiarism, remarked, 
“I milked 20 cows to get the milk; 
but the butter I churned is all 
mine.”—High Points. 


PREJUDICE—Organized—20 
Racial antagonism and oppress!‘ 
in our country is not only a mf'- 
ter of personal prejudices. It is 
highly organized in political groups 
. in clubs and social organiza- 
tions; yes, even in churches.—KEN- 
NETH L Patton, “A Personal Ex- 
perience in Brotherhood,” Christian 
Register, 12-’47. 


RELIGION—21 

Some person’s lives are too much 
like my friend’s house. When he 
recently painted it himself, he 
found that others who had painted 
it before had neglected all the 
points which were out of sight of 
the ground. 

Many people have used their re- 
ligion only to “touch up the high 
points” of their lives. Business, race 
relations, prejudices have gone sad- 
ly untouched by the brush—CuHas 
Ross Honces, Pulpit Digest. 


SOUND—Measured—22 

The lion really has a king’s voice. 
When GE scientists made a study 
of sounds at a circus they found 
that the lion made the biggest 
noise. He registered 110 decibels. 
The tiger and the pneumatic drill 
ran a close heat, each with 89 deci- 
bels. Even the canary had 177 deci- 
bels—Nashua Cavalier, hm, Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Co. 


SPEECH—Speaking—23 

In far too many cases, there is a 
heavy artillery in oratory combined 
with a blank cartridge in ideas.— 
Norman Cousins, Sat Review of 
Literature. 
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AUTOMOBILE —Appliances: 
Handy light for automobiles has 12 
feet of cord, plugs into cigarette 


lighter opening, can be moved 
anywhere around car, has a magnet 
mounting that lets you stick it on 
any surface. (LAWRENCE N GALTON, 
Nat'l Home Monthly) 

AVIATION: Sleeperette is new- 
type seat-berth installed in Pan- 
American Clippers (Pacific-Alaska 
Div). At touch of button, seat be- 
comes full-length sleeping unit. 
Where distance between conven- 
tional type airplane seats is 40 in’s, 
between sleeperettes it’s 60 in’s to 
give more leg room. To provide 
this extra space, Clippers, which 
normally carry 44 passengers, are 
being refitted with only 30 sleeper- 
ettes. Each includes curtains to 
provide privacy in flight. (Flying) 


HEATING—Ventilating: Shortly 
on the mkt will be a steam radiator 
valve which automatically controls 
temperature of each radiator on 
which it is installed. Permits room 
by room variations of heat. (Ameri- 
can Lumberman and Bldg Products 
Merchandiser) 

HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Needle de- 
veloped by N J firm is used for 
larding and seasoning meat roasts. 
Recess in needle is filled with mix- 
ture of lard and seasoning, then 
jabbed into the roast. Small metal 
stop is inserted into hollow chan- 
nel, and needle withdrawn, leav- 
ing ingredients inside roast. (Fi- 
nancial Post) 

“ »” 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT: Carbon 
paper that won’t curl is being 
mfr’d by Mittag & Methudy, Inc, 
of N Y. (Business Wk) 

PLASTICS: New line of colored 
inks has been developed especially 
for marking and printing on plas- 
tics. Ink is graded according to 
type of plastic. (Advertiser's Di- 
gest) 


SUPERSTITION—24 

Centuries ago, the hollowed-out 
horn of a rhinoceros was claimed 
to be proof against poisoning from 
drinks poured into it. If the liquid 
was poison, the horn would shatter. 
The claim was disproved by a curi- 
ous monarch — the hard way. — 
Argosy. 


THANKFULNESS—25 

Children often lead us to a new 
understanding of thankfulness. 
There was a little girl who one 
morning at breakfast prayed: 
“Thank you, God, for sunshine and 
orange juice.” It was a particularly 
beautiful prayer because that morn- 
ing it was raining and she was 
having prunes for breakfast.—Rev 
CLyDE O York. 


TOLERANCE—26 

Francis Howard, in Our Colored 
Missions, presents the following 
prayer as having been made by an 
old Negro: 

O God of all races, will you 
please, Sir, come in and take 
charge of the minds of all these 
white people and fix them so they 
will know and understand that all 
colored folks are not lazy, dirty, 
dishonest and of no acc’t. Help 
them, Lord, to see that most of us 
are praying, working and striving 
to get some land, some houses, and 
some education for ourselves and 
our children. 

Lord, while You are taking 
charge of the minds of the white 
people, don’t pass by the colored 
folks, for they need you as much as 
the white folks. Open the Negro’s 
blind eyes that he may see that all 
white folks are not prejudiced 
against the colored folks; that there 
are hard-working, just and God- 
fearing white folks in this com- 
munity who are doing the best 
they know how, with circumstances 
often against them, to be fair in 
their dealings with the colored 
folks. 

Help us, O Lord, both black and 
white, to understand each other 
better every day. Amen.—Liguorian. 


TRADE—European—27 

One expert describes what has 
happened to Europe’s trade thus: 
“First it was a pack of GI cigarets 
for a bottle of cognac. Now it’s an 
entire power plant for 1,000 tons of 
barley. The trading team used to 
be the GI and the bistro keeper. 
Now it’s his excellency the minister 
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of finance and his majesty’s sec’y 
for economic affairs.” — CHas B 
CrisMaAN, Wall St Jnl. 





i Land of Plenty | 


| There was wonder in his voice 
| as he told of this incident — 
wonder and gratitude and 
| #mazement. For after mo’s in 
a Japanese prisoner camp, he 
knew the meaning of misery and 

| starvation all too well. 
| “This morning, backing out of 
my driveway,” he said, “I no- 
ticed someone had dropped sev- 
eral slices of bread. They were 
strewn out in the open, very 
noticeable. I didn’t touch them 
with the car, and an hr later, 
returning from an errand, I was | 
careful to leave them untouched | 
again. Three times today I have | 
| gone in and out and never dam- | 
| aged this bread, but a little | 
| while ago I went out to pick it | 
| up. | 
| “That bread had been there | 
| all day and there had not been 
| 
| 
| 








| one person hungry enough to 
| bother picking it up. Not even 
| an ant had molested the bread! 
| Where else in all the world 
| could this happen?” — HELEN | 
| Houston Bomeav, Better Homes | 
. Gardens. 28 | 


VALUES—29 

One of our friends is a police- 
man. He is a regular church-goer 
and gives liberally of his time when 
it would be very easy to beg off be- 
cause of the nature of his job. Be- 
cause this is a somewhat uncom- 
mon combination, we asked why 
his church meant so much to him. 

“Il tell you exactly what I tell 
our young recruits when they come 
on the force,” he said. “I tell them 
that most of their contacts will be 
on the seamy side. That they won’t 
meet too many folks they will want 
to invite in for Sunday dinner. 
That even some of our ‘best people’ 
are not exactly sweetness and light 
when caught in a minor traffic 
violation. 

“So I suggest that they tie up 
with some church to give them 
balance, to give them something to 
hang on to when circumstances of 
their work makes them think the 
whole world is drunk or crooked. A 
policeman without something of 
spiritual value to lean on soon be- 
comes a poor policeman.” — KVP 
Philosopher. 
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Where lies the hope of man? 

Writing of his own book, An Almanac for Mod- 
erns (Putnam, $2.50), DonaLp CuLross PEATTIE, noted 
author and botanist, says: “It is on the subject I 
find happiest in the world, ‘the same subject often 
made inconceivably tiresome under the name of bot- 
any. It is none other than life, green life, the plant 


kingdom, which has flowered into our present home, from the earliest 
seeds of vitality on earth. This is my story; some of biology’s great com- 
mandments are in it, a little detective writing, and a good deal of the 
history of green growing. I have put in some of my own adventures and 
a lot of my own enjoyment. If anybody learns botany out of it, it will be 


by the way.” 


To live thru the 365 separate divisions of the yr with Mr Peattie is to 
grasp a vision of the scientist’s view of life, fascinatingly revealed to the 
layman. We are inclined to agree with MarK VAN DoreEN, who said of it, 


“I suspect it of being a classic.” 


Dec 31st 

Each little yr that passes is one 
more grain of sand slipped thru 
the narrows of the hr glass of our 
universe. Physicists suppose that 
matter and energy in the universe 
are finite; I cannot imagine time 
in a cosmos that reached ultimate 
inertia and dissipation; the sup- 
ply of time, too, then, may well be 
finite—particularly terrestrial time. 

What did mankind do with the 
sand grain that is even now fall- 
ing? He discovered new stars, and 
one more chemical element, the 
last with a chair reserved for it 
at the Round Table of the ele- 
ments. He averted another great 
war—at least momentarily. He dis- 
covered several new methods of 
destroying his brothers with the 
utmost cruelty. He reestablished in 
some countries tyranny, torture and 
religious intolerance; in others he 
toiled on, unencouraged but not 
discouraged, with the age-old prob- 
lems like poverty, disease, prosti- 
tution and crime. 

The best that we can say is that 
some of humanity shouldered the 
old loads; some hindered, hung 
back, even attacked the burden 
bearers. Most of us did nothing, 
neglected to raise a cheer for the 
struggling, passively permitted the 
wolves to go on devouring their 
hideous banquet of men and wom- 
en, wolves of war and greed, vice 
and drugs. 

Biologically considered, man is 
the sole being who has its destiny 
in its hands. And few of his species 
feel any sense of racial responsibili- 
ty higher than the primitive one 
of begetting children. Yet now and 
then, as in the yrs past, comes a 
Noguchi, Pasteur, Beethoven, Lin- 
coln, Asoka, Marcus Aurelius or 


Plato. They are humanity as it 
might be. 

Jan Ist 

It was the habit of an old sci- 
entist of Gottingen to inaugurate 
the new yr’s work by sitting down 
ceremoniously at his desk upon the 
stroke of midnight. My own tem- 
perament is more indolent than that, 
but the ist hr of the new yr finds 
me still awake, and, in spite of 
cheer, cold sober, in that frame of 
mind where the spirit stands alone 
in the night and asks, What now? 
Where now? 

When I go to the window and 
look out, I see nothing of the new 
yr save the wild flying of the snow 
as it swirls, whiteness born out of 
blackness, into the brief warm 
rhombus of light from the window, 
and then, brief as life, it vanishes 
into darkness once more. It flies 
upon a level wind; it is hurled as 
if a spirit were behind it, some dark 
force that has these arrows with- 
out limit in his quiver. 

For those no longer very young 
the snow will always speak a little 
of death. For soon or late it comes 
to us all to bury some one in it. 
And the heart does not forget these 
things. The soul, that looks out on 
a wrapt world of night and cold, 
demands its ultimate answers, or if 
it have them not, it will know at 
least, where lies the hope of man? 

I say man’s hope is in himself, 
and when I say it I do not deny 
that God may be the font of all re- 
source man finds within himself. 
But any one who has read thus far 
will know how little I would lean 
upon that chill God in which the 
physicist finds it easy to believe— 
some Being that embodies the 1st 
and 2nd laws of thermodynamics. 
Who cares for sheer bulk in a God, 








Recipe for a 
Happy New Year 


Enm Day 


_ Take 12 fine, full-grown mo’s— 
see that these are thoroly free 
from old memories of bitterness, 
rancor, hate, and jealousy. Cleanse 
them completely from every cling- 
ing spite; pick off all specks of 
pettiness and littleness—in short, 
see that these mo’s are freed from 
all the past—have them as fresh 
and clean as when they ist came 
from the great storehouse of time. 

Cut these mo’s into 30 or 31 
equal parts. This batch will keep for 
1 yr. Do not attempt to make up 
the whole batch at one time (so 
many people spoil the entire lot 
this way). But prepare 1 day at a 
time as follows: 

Into each day put 12 parts of 
faith, 11 of patience, 10 of courage, 
9 of work (some people omit this 
ingredient and spoil the flavor of 
the rest), 8 parts of hope, 7 of 
fidelity, 6 of liberality, 5 of kind- 
ness, 4 of rest (leaving this out is 
like leaving the oil out of the sal- 
ad), 3 parts of prayer, 2 of medita- 
tion, and 1 well-selected resolution. 

Then put in about a tsp of good 
spirits, a dash of fun, a pinch of 
folly, a jigger of laughter, a sprink- 
ling of play, and a heaping cupful 
of good humor. 

Cook thoroly in a fervent heaii, 
garnish with a few smiles and a 
sprig of job, then serve with quiet- 
ness, unselfishness, and cheerful- 
ness, and a Happy Yr is a certain- 
ty!—Magazine Digest. 


compared with accessibility? No, I 
say, man’s hopes, like his faults, 
are not in his stars, but in himself, 
and not alone in our rare noble- 
men who live or die that others 
may the better live, but in the 
whole blood brotherhood with all 
its scars and weals. 
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The stout old gentleman with 
the asthmatic look was breathing 
heavily as he tried to mount the 
steps of a bus. “Take your time, 
pop,” said the driver, gruffly. “We've 
got all day.” 

“I'm trying,” gasped the old fel- 
low, “but I haven’t got enough 
gas.” 

“You should eat more yeast,” said 
the driver, “and you’d be able to 
rise.” 

“Yes,” the elder agreed, hoist- 
ing himself triumphantly upward, 
“and if you had more yeast, you’d 
be much better bred!”—Alerander 
Cooperator. a 

A man was complaining about 
his new son-in-law. “He can’t 
drink and he can’t play cards,” he 
lamented. 

“That’s the kind of son-in-law 
to have!” said a friend. 

“Naw,” said the man. “He can’t 


play cards ... and he plays. He 
can’t drink ... and he drinks.”— 
EarRL Witson, syndicated col. b 


To keep their patients’ minds off 
the procedures being carried on in 
their mouths, many dentists talk 
constantly while operating. A den- 
tist in Columbia reports “I was do- 
ing this once when I had a wom- 
an patient in my chair, when she 
sat up suddenly and said: ‘Won’t 
you please stop talking so I can 
concentrate on my pain?’” — Oral 
Hygiene. c 

The Chaplain had been giving 
his overseas congregation “the 
works.” He dwelt at length on items 
like cognac and vino, senoritas 
and gambling, and he was pretty 
hot about the whole business. 

After the sermon a Red Cross 
worker was heard to remark, “Well, 
that was strong preaching, but 
there was a lot of truth in what he 
said.” 

“Yeah,” quipped a Sgt, “more 
truth than piety.” — Epw A Law- 
RENCE, Link. d 


A down and outer accosted a man 
and asked for a shilling. The man 
retorted haughtily, “I never give 
money on the st to anyone.” 

“Well,” ret’d the shabbily-dressed 
gent, “I can’t open up an office just 
for you.”—Hobo News. e 
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GOOD STORIES? 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Sheriff Hersert HANN 

Recently I picked up a talk- 
ative burglar and his pal. They 
had cached a stolen stove in 
the loft of a garage and it took 
4 men to get it down. I asked 
him how they managed to get 
the stove up there all by them- 
selves, and his answer was: 
“Well, I’ll tell you, sheriff. You 
can lift more when you steal 
it."—Grand Island Independent. 





A glib-tongued radio disc jockey, 
never at a loss for words, at length 
found himself in a situation where 
there was very little for him to say. 
As he stood at the altar repeating 
his marriage vows, all his self- 
confidence deserted him, and in re- 
peating the words touching on his 
mat’l possessions, he stammered, 
“With all my goodly words I thee 
endow.”—Rev L B HusrTON. f 

Kenneth Roberts was scheduled 
to give a lecture in the auditorium 
of the Boston Public Library one 
evening last winter. When the 
night arrived, there was a moderate 
snowstorm in progress. About 5 o’- 
clock he phoned the library from 
his home in Maine and said that 
because of the storm he would have 
to cancel the engagement. “What!” 
exclaimed the librarian. “The man 
who wrote Northwest Passage can’t 
brave 2 in’s of snow?” 

Mr Roberts kept the appointment. 
— Bennetr Cerr, Sat Review of 
Literature. g 


f 
JS A young lady we know has an 18- 


yr-old brother who is a freshman 
at college. Last wk he sent his 
laundry home, and when his moth- 
er opened it she nearly wept—his 
handkerchiefs were all tinged with 
lipstick. , 

“Oh, Mother, be sensible,” said 
the young lady. “You couldn’t ex- 
pect him to go forever without 
having a girl.” 

“I know,” fretted the mother, 
“but look—there’s a different color 
on every handkerchief!”—This Wk. h 


A party of British journalists, on 
a visit to Canada, were taken on 
a tour of the biggest farms. At one 
farm, 2 of the contingent, from 
Scottish papers, drove up to the 
gate. They were at once recognized 
by the immigrant farmer who had 
worked with them many yrs be- 
fore on the same newspaper. 

The visitors looked around, then 
remarked: “You’ve got a fine show 
of cattle.” 

“Thousands,” repl’d the farmer. 

“I suppose they require a ter- 
rific extent of land to graze them 
on?” 

The farmer grinned. 

“Oh, no!” he exclaimed. “You 
see, I’ve trained them well. They 
simply walk up to _ neighboring 
farms, say ‘Press,’ and go right in!” 
—Cape Argus. 


A newspaper publisher offered a 
trip to Bermuda as a prize for the 
best answer to the question: “Why 
is a newspaper like a woman?” 

The prize went to a woman who 
wrote: “Because every man should 
get one of his own and not look at 
his neighbor’s.”.— GLADYS GREENE, 
The Woman. j 


“ ” 


As the cynical old married man 
said to the newly wed husband, 
“Cheer up, the list hundred bis- 
cuits are the hardest.”—Banking. k 


“ ” 


\ A couple of yrs back when the 
army was building the Alcan High- 
way to Alaska the construction 
crew was held up by a delay in get- 
ting mat’ls. To keep the crew from 
sitting around, the foreman or- 
dered them all out to chop down 
the surrounding trees. With con- 
tinued delay in getting mat’ls, the 
work went on day after day. 

At the end of the 23rd day wood 
was piled up for a couple of mi’s 
along the highway route. The fore- 
man started to worry. If it was a 
mild winter not half the wood 
chopped would be used. On a day’s 
trip to the nearest small settle- 
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ment he ran across old Indian Joe, 
a local sage. 

“Tell me,” the foreman asked. 
“This winter—big winter or little 
winter?” 

“Big winter. Damn big winter,” 
Joe told him. , 

“Good,” the happy foreman said. 
“You sure?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“How do you tell? Geese going 
south early?” 

“Nope!” 

“Leaves falling earlier than 
usual?” 

“Nope.” 

Puzzled, the foreman scratched 
his head. “Just how do you tell, 
Joe?” 

“Easy tell. Army choppum damn 
big heap of wood.”—True. 1 


Quote Binders | 
| Binders for the permanent | 
preservation of your copies of | 
QUOTE are again available. We | 
have obtained a sturdy 3-ring | 
binder in black morocco grain 
Du Pont fabricoid with QuorTre l 
stamped on it in gold. They are | 
large enough to hold a full yr’s | 
issues (2 complete vol’s). These I 
binders are offered, while our | 
stock lasts, at $1.25 each. 





“May I ask what your son is 
doing?” one club woman asked an- 
other. 

“But of course,” was the reply. 
“He’s a naval surgeon.” 


“Goodness!” cried the 1st, “how 
doctors do specialize!” — L DuKE 
SLoum, Coronet. m 


“ ” 


Warden: I’ve been in charge of 
this prison for 10 yrs and that calls 
for a celebration. What kind of 
party would you boys suggest? 

Prisoners: Open house! — — 
Catholic Messenger. 


“ ” 


The latest internat’ good-will 
story from Berlin: A GI and a 
Russian were both doing picket 
duty along the American-Soviet 
sector boundary. Each evening at 
10:45 the 2 lonely sentries would 
meet for a last cigaret. The Ameri- 
can would look at his watch and 





say: “Only 15 min’s to go, thank 
God.” The Russian would gaze at 
his watch and say: “Yes, only 15 
min’s, thank Stalin.” One night the 
curious American asked: “Say pal, 
what would you say if Stalin should 
some day die?” The Russian pon- 
dered: “Well—then I’d say, aa 
God.”—Newsweek. 


A Boston bookseller some yrs ago 
was endeavoring to procure from 
his N Y agents 2 religious works 
for a pious client of his; the books 
were Dean Farrar’s Seekers After 
God and Cardinal Manning’s Con- 
fidence in God. After some delay 
he was surprised to receive the fol- 
lowing wire from his agent. 

“No seekers after God in New 
York. Try Philadelphia. Manning’s 
confidence in God all gone.”—Irv- 
Inc Horman, Hollywood Reporter. p 


“ ” 


The teacher was trying to ex- 
plain the meaning of certain words 


to her class. She came to “suffi- 
cient.” : 
“Now,” she said brightly, “sup- 


pose there was a cat here and I 
gave it a saucerful of milk, which 
it drank. Then I gave it another 
saucerful, and it drank it all. But 
when I gave it a 3rd, it would only 
drink half of it. We can then say 
that the cat had sufficient. Now, 
Tommy, what is the meaning of 
‘sufficient’?” 

“Please, teacher,” said Tommy 
eagerly, “a catful of milk.”—Jour- 

man Barber. q 


“ ” 


A traveler on the Milwaukee Ry 
was giving the dining car waiter 
his order. “For dessert,” he said, 
“Tll have plum pudding and cof- 
fee.” 

The waiter said there was no 
plum pudding. “That’s absurd,” 
cried the passenger. “I am one of 
your biggest customers. I ship 
hundreds of tons of freight every 
mo. And when I travel on your 
line, I can’t get what I want to 
eat! I'll take this up with the mgt.” 
The steward called the waiter 
aside. “When we stop in Mil- 
waukee, we'll get a plum pudding.” 

Just out of Milwaukee, the wait- 
er reappeared at the customer’s 
side. “I’m happy to tell you we 
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A white-collar man is one who 
carries his lunch in a brief case 
instead of a pail—Boston Glober. 


This is the time of the yr when 
many people spend the wk yelling 
at the janitor for more heat and 
spend the wk end skiing. — PAvuL 
WHITEMAN, radio program. 

GENE SCHNEIDER: “When So-and- 
So got her face lifted, it was a job 
ef drastic surgery.”—EaARL WILSON, 
syndicated col. 

ALLOTMENT: An arrangement 
whereby the gov’t guarantees that 
some of a sailor’s money is spent 
on the woman entitled to it. — 
BuSandA Newsletter. 

A local man says he would term 
holiday dinner table conversation 
“chestnut dressing.”—De Pere Jnl- 
Democrat. 

An Old Maid is a woman in the 
prim of life—H J Hicpon, Phoenix 
Flame. 


have the plum pudding, and the 
chef has been working all the way 
on the sauce. He hopes you'll like 
it. And, with it, with the compli- 
ments of the line, we would like 
to serve you this 50-yr-old brandy.” 
The waiter paused for the expected 
result. 

The customer threw his napkin 
on the table with a gesture of fiery 


defiance. “To blazes with it,” he 
shouted. “I’d rather be mad!” — 
Chicago Daily News. r 


“ ” 


The Southern father proudly in- 
troduced his family of boys to a lo- 
cal politician. “Nine boys!” ex- 
claimed the politico. “And all for 
Democracy and white supremacy, I 


suppose.” 

“All but John,” said the -father 
sadly. “That little rascal, he learned 
to read!” — E Marriott, Reader’s 
Scope. s 





Not “They” but “We” — Dr ALAN 
Greco, N Y Times Magazine, 
12-14-'47. 

Several yrs ago a shrewd observ- 
er wrote that among the citizenry 
of the U S there was remarkably 
frequent reference to a vague set 
of persons in powerful positions in 
Washington, or N Y or elsewhere 
called “They.” A possible future 
event would not take place because 
“They” would not let it happen. 
Trends were forecast because 
“They” wanted things that way. 
You needn’t try to get a certain 
thing done because “They” oppose 
that sort of thing... 

It would be a definite gain in 
maturity if we should all discard 
“They” and realize that “We” is 
the more realistic term for the real 
source of power in a democracy. 

I am leery of the 2nd person 
“You”—it drifts into the imperative 
so imperceptibly, yet so disastrous- 
ly. “You do this and you do that”— 
“You will” and “You must.” While 
attributing responsibility to “They” 
is craven, attributing responsibility 
to “You” is the hallmark of spuri- 
ous and lazy leadership. 

First-rate people use the Ist per- 
son plural—“We.” State by state, 
county by county, city by city, town 
by town, the decency of living and 
the beauty of life remain matters 
to be solved by the attitude im- 
plied by “We.” 

If we are to change from think- 
ing our laws are made by “They” 
and that “They” decide what will 
happen, if we begin to realize it is 
“We” who are responsible, then 
we have got to give a lot more 
time to our tasks than we could 
slough off the dirty work to “They” 
or to “You.” 

There is just not time enough for 
every one of us to take part in 
every conceivable activity. There 
will have to be a division of labor, 
a selection of priorities upon our 


time, a series of decisions that call 
for the knowledge of what to leave 
out. But even so, let us stop think- 
ing that “They” are responsible 
or that “You” must do the work... 

The exultation that comes when 
something is done with all of us 
tugging together, is an experience 
all too rare in each of our lives. 

“You” cannot do,.much. “They” 
won’t do much. 

We, together, can do the work 
and take the responsibility. Not we 
alone—but we, gathering strength 
from all who will join us in a great 
conviction . . . but always WE. 


Reverence for Life 


Jos LIsTER RUTLEDGE 
Financial Post 


How many, in these late yrs, 
consciously or unconsciously have 
paid tribute to that brotherhood of 
men against pain and death, that 
brotherhood that knows nothing of 
nation or creed or color. Maybe it 
was a young American wounded in 
the bitter fighting in the Pacific 
Islands, or a Britisher injured in 
the desperate rearguard action in 
the jungles of Burma. They didn’t 
know it. But the one who gave 
them life instead of a horrible 
death from plague or tetanus was 
a Japanese scientist named Kit- 
asato. 

And the German bleeding to 
death, but for the mercy of blood 
transfusion, didn’t know either that 
his help came from a land that his 
nation had destroyed, from an Aus- 
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trian 


named Landsteiner. The 


Italian with his shattered leg, had“ 


he known, might have said a pray- 
er for the Anglo-Saxons, Morton, 
the Bostonian, who had provided 
the mercy of anaesthesia and List- 
er, the Englishman who guarded 
him against deadly infections, and 
Syme, the dour Scottish surgeon 
who Ist stood out against the 
dreadful forthrightness of early 
army surgeons who believed that 
any injured limb should come off. 

Or it might have been a Ca- 
nadian fighting up the toe of Italy, 
who didn’t know that it was Grassi, 
an Italian, who saved him from 
the once-dreaded malaria. Edw 
Jenner, the Englishman, did not 
think only of England when he 
protected the people and armies of 
a world from the deadly scourge of 
smallpox. And the men who went 
unscathed thru the tropic heat of 
Africa and Asia and the Pacific 
Isles, whether yellow or white or 
black, had to thank the American 
Gorgas who had given them all 
protection from yellow fever, almost 
at the cost of his own life. 

German and Jap, British and 
American were free of the typhoid, 
once more deadly than armies, be- 
cause the Russian, Metchnikoff, 
had thought not in terms of po- 
litical beliefs but of world needs. 
And the tens and hundreds of 
thousands who would have died of 
infection or of deadly wounds have 
to remember the German Koch or 
Pasteur, the Frenchman, or Scot- 
land’s Alexander Fleming who 
gave the world penicillin. 

Whether -we believe it or not, 
whether we are ready for it or not, 
brotherhood is not an unattainable 
delusion. It is already here among 
men who, in their day, found the 
common denominator among na- 
tions in “a reverence for life.” 


Notice posted in West End flow- 
er stall, London: “Take some flow- 
ers home to Mum or the missus. 
Don’t forget your mother-in-law. 
Wreaths and crosses our specialty.” 
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